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NUMISMATICS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


We began a previous number with an article on “* Numismatics in Poetry.” It woulf seem to be 
the only effort of ours which has awakened a responsive chord in the popular numismatic breast, for 
on that subject solely have we received evidence of sympathy with our labors. Evidence we mean 
in the form of those literary contributions without which a publication like this cannot be carried 
on. We have sought to take the lead in other paths of investigation; but pipe as we may have 
piped, our friends have failed to dance. Shall we have better success in originating a search for 
resemblances, correspondences, and analogies between our material—the numismatic material in 

_ which we work—and that which is furnished in such boundless profusion by the hand of nature to 
the open-eyed observer? We doubt it, from past experience, And yet, our attention having been 
called that way in desultory reading, we venture to indicate these parallelisms, through the medium 
of two curious instances, which will, we trust, prove as interesting and novel to the reader, as they 
appeared to ourselves, 

Fossils are familiarly known as the “ Medals of Creation”, and Medals have been called the 
“« Fossils of History”. There is nothing new in this. But it was new to us to learn that certain 
fossils are called “ Nummulites”, par excellence, from their actual and physical resemblance, their 
literal, not metaphorical similarity, to a summus or nummu/us, a coin or little coin, 

Varying in size from a lentil to a dollar, these discoidal shells, with their interior cellulo-spiral 
structure, are in certain calcareous rocks found so abounding that from six to. eight thousand are in 
some cases contained in a fragment of the size of the fist. There are mountain masses mainly 
composed of them. The rocky terrace on which rest the Pyramids consists entirely of agglomerated 
nummulites, and the Pyramids themselves are built of the same stone. Hence, Strabo, who had 
remarked them in vast number among the ruins of those sepulchral structures, was convinced that 
they were the petrified surplus of the lentils provided for the sustenance of the workmen, The 
natives, equally sagacious, call them ‘* Pharaoh’s Pence”. Elsewhere they have been known as 
“lenticular stones”, “‘nummular stones”, ‘discolites”, ‘ nummulines”, “St. Peter’s money”, 
“St. Boniface’s money”, “the Devil’s money”; while the naturalists of the last two centuries 
beheld in them, as in fossils generally, inexplicable caprices of frolic nature.* 

And now with a skip from Egypt to Russia, and from Molluscs to Fishes. Among these latter 
we knew that there was one ycleped “ Sturgeon”, more classically and scientifically “ Accipenser”; 
and had indeed seen, from afar off, many an aspiring member of the ancient family spring vertically 
out of the water and come down into it again horizontally with an impesing splash. We were 
cognizant of the boyish tradition that the best of balls was made of his nose, though no such ball 
was ever to our knowledge bought or bounced by boy. We were also wont, with others, to speak 
contemptuously of the citizens of our State-metropolis, and of their supposed food, in the expression 
“‘ Albany Beef”’, which was understood to be sturgeon-meat. In riper years we persuaded ourselves 
occasionally that we liked Caviar, which we knew to be compounded of sturgeon’s roe. But with 

all this various lore we never happened to have seen the creature close enough or long enough to 
know that its body is “* protected by numerous indurated plates; which are arranged in longitudinal 
series”.t| This fact must be apprehended, would we appreciate the aptness of the following 
numismatic illustration, which we copy from Astronomer Royal Smyth’s “ Three Cities in Russia’ 
(St. Petersburg, Moskva, Novgorod), a book, the author of which seems to unite all the virtues as 
well as all the talents. He has piety, learning, science, wit, humor, imagination, practical good 
sense, love of his country, himself, and all the world. What is more to our purpose—on visiting 
the great “* Living Fish Market” in Moskva—which we must cease to call «* Moscow”—he saw and 
was conquered by “the sterlit, a small member of the sturgeon family, looking precisely like one of 
them in miniature ; or, for British natives, like a smooth, silvery-sided dog-fish, but without the 





* Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de la Lecture, Art. Nummulite. 
+ Charles Knight's “ English Cyclopedia”, Arr. Sturionide. 
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teeth, and adorned along the sides with rows of osteological medallions ; bringing to one’s mind the 
all-bony faces of some of the early fish that swam in the seas of the red sandstone period. But that 
is a long way to go back fora simile ; and when we heard, from all sides in Russia, men’s praises of 
the sterlit, or sterliad, prepared in any and every manner, and especially when made into soup; for 
verily it is such soup that though you have it day by day in traveling along the Volga, for weeks, 
you think even then that it can never come too often ;—why, we looked on those external bony 
tubercles as badges from a real universal exhibition, eternal prize-medals, typifying that here is a fish 
combining all excellencies, the external beauty of the mackerel, the flavor of salmon, the whiteness 
of turbot, and the soup-making qualities of the oyster”. 
«‘In the name of the Prophet”! Albany Beef! 





MARY STUART. 


Pror. Antuon, LL.D., &c., &c. Tue Avcmery, Nov, 25, 1868. 

Dear Sir:—I write as a stranger, giving merely the place of my abode as a clue to my identity. 
I need not inform a person so well instructed as you are that the name of my residence is not quite 
synonymous with Alms-House, and yet I will not deny that there is some etymological connection 
between the two words, However that may be, the little pied a terre with the humble cottage 
which serves as its chateau, has come down to me from an ancestor who gave it commonly the 
designation which I occasionally use. One of these days, if you do not endeavor to penetrate my 
incognito—and I presume you will not take the trouble to attempt it—I will myself cast the cloak 
aside, and invite you to examine with me a small numismatic collection which I inherited with my 
little Almery. 

It is entirely historical in its character, and does not contain a single American piece of any 
description. Not but that some few American pieces, witness the cents of 1793, and the Baltimore 
coins, to both which series your Society is devoting its attention at present, are connected with 
historical epochs or incidents, however remotely or indirectly ; but my modest cabinet was formed 
before I was born, and at a period when an American coin was never thought of as a curiosity to 
be laid aside and treasured up. 

Now times have changed. I cannot but admire the pertinacity, or, at least, perseverance with 
which you urge the superior and even exclusive merits of what you style “ rational” or historic and 
artistic numismatics. But I doubt whether you will ever gain many converts to your views. 
Americans are, as a general rule, not well informed in history, and have but little taste for its study. 
They are deficient also in that lively imagination which connects relics or memorials with the facts 
to which memory clings; and I believe that our collectors, as a class, are actuated by a taste for 
accumulating rarities, and a desire to be talked about, rather than by any love for intellectual or 
moral culture. 

I did not, however, begin to write with the view of saying this. It was, on the contrary, in 
order that I might express how fully I concur with you in attaching importance to what may be 
styled epochal or monumental specimens. I have, side by side, in my cabinet, three silver coins: 
a ‘* Mary rial”, or Cruikston dollar, as it was called, of King Henry (Darnley) and Mary Stuart, 
date 1566; a two-thirds piece, of the same type, and of Mary a/ome, date 1567; and a thirty 
shilling dollar of James VI. of the same year. To what pages, nay volumes, of passionate and tragic 
history are these three coins the index! I am no uncompromising advocate of the umhappy queen, 
but believe, both from general probability and circumstantial evidence, that she was a party to 
Darnley’s death. In aiding to put that brutal, fiddling puppy out of the way, however, she was 
very near being perfectly right. So utterly ungrateful had he proved to the affection of which, in 
the first months of their marriage, it was written: ‘* All honor that may be attributed unto any man 
by a wife, he hath it wholly and fully ; all praise that may be spoken of him he lacketh not from 
herself; all dignities that she can endow him with are already given and granted. No man pleaseth 
her that contenteth not him”.* The first of my three coins amply proves the truth of this record. Its 
legend is, in Latin, Henry and Mary, King and Queen of Scots, showing that he had received.at her 
hands precedence and the kingly title. But the next piece, struck in 1567, on the ninth of February 
in which year King Henry was murdered, bears the simply impressive legend; MARIA - DEI - 
GRATIA - SCOTORVM - REGINA. On the reverse of each of the two pieces is a royal 
crown resting on the summit of a palm tree. Across the trunk runs a label inscribed DAT 
GLORIA VIRES, and half way up it a turtle is seen crawling. ‘The famous ewe-tree of 
Crookston—says Keith—the inheritance of the family of Darnley, in the parish of Paisley, is made 
the reverse of this new coin; and the inscription about the tree, Dat Gloria Vires, is od dae with 
a view to reflect honor on the Lennox family, This tree, which stands to this day, is of so large a 





* Letter from Thomas Randolph to the Earl of Leicester, in Goodman’s James I, vol. i., p. 77, 2. 
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trunk, and so |well spread in its branches, that it is seen at several miles distance”. But—adds Bell, 
from whom I take the passage*—it stands no longer. 

More corrict information as to this singular device is contained in an old Encyclopedia which I 
possess, the “|Londinensis”, Vol. XIV., Article “‘ Medal”, p. 822. Speaking of the coinage of 
Scotland, it affirms: “ The silver crown was first coined in 1565, which went for 30s. Scots; pieces 
of 20s. and 10s having likewise been struck. * * * * These coins have upon them marks 
XXX., XX., X., to denote their value. They are commonly called Cruickstone dollars, from the 
palm-tree upon them mistaken for a remarkable yew at Cruickstone near Glasgow, where Henry 
Darnly resided. It is described, however, in the act as ‘a palm, with a she/ padoc (a tortoise) 
crawling up.’ This alludes to Darnley’s marriage with the queen, as the motto from Propertius 
DAT GLORIA VIRES also implies”. 

How odd, and thoroughly Scotch is this name ‘shell-paddock” for the tortoise, which, by the 
way, is, I believe not generally noticed on the trunk of the palm which these coins bear. It isa 
compound altogether worthy of the race who have re-christened our own mis-styled turkey 
the “bubbly-Jock”. In the witches’ chorus at the beginning of ** Macbeth” we have “ Paddock 
calls”, and every one knows that the word means, in North Britain, a frog, or toad; but the idea of 
forming the combination “ shell-paddock” to express a tortoise, or turtle as we absurdly call it in 
spite of Dr. Campbell the rhetorician, is exquisitely ingenious. It makes us almost think that with 
a little more intellectuality on the part of those who speak the English tongue, it might once have 
been made an organic language, instead of the /ingua franca, or miscellaneous hodge-podge that it now is. 

To return to the subject ; aided by the reference in the Encyclopedia, I sought out the motto in 
Propertius, and found it in Ode X. of his Fourth Book. The poet, in singing of Jupiter Feretrius 
who presided over the “ spolia opima”, or arms won by a Roman commander from the hostile leader 
whom he had slain, begins: 

“Nunc Jovis incipiam causas aperire Feretri, 
Armaque de ducibus trina recepta tribus. 
Magnum iter adscendo, sed dat mihi gloria vires : 
Non juvat e facili lecta corona jugo’’, &c. 

Of my three pieces, then, the first illustrates the brief period during which there was harmony 
between Mary and her husband King Henry; the second, the still briefer one extending from 
Darnley’s murder, Feb. 9, 1567, to her forced resignation of the crown in favor of her infant son 
James VI., July 22 in the same year; while the third corinects itself with the nominal beginning of 
James’s reign. This last coin has the following reverse: A straight and upright sword, on its point 
a royal crown, beneath which, to the left, a hand, and, to the right, XXX. The legend is PRO- 
ME’SI-MEREOR-IN-ME:-. These words—said to have been used by the “best of princes”, 
Trajan, on giving, at his accession, a sword to the Pretorian Prefect—savor of the pedantry of the 
day, when thus wrested from an ancient military despotism—limited by assassination—and applied 
to what ought to have been a modern constitutional government. Still, in their pithy and suggestive 
import, they give rise to thought, and denote the character of that fierce Scottish aristocracy with 
whom poor Mary Stuart had to cope. 

I sat down to relieve my conscience, as. best I might, from the sting of your frequent complaints of 
the dearth of literary contributions, and lo! like the water-carrying devil of the German tale, I have 
overflowed your premises in answer to your spell. But, whether you find room for my communi- 
cation or not, it will, as the duty has now been fulfilled, be equally satisfactory to the feelings of 

Your sincere friend and well-wisher, I. Q. 

















































TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 








Notice.—Tbhe American Numismatic and Archeological Society will be at all times pleased to communicate 
with any individuals or Societies, on Numismatic or Archaeological 4 + to answer questions and give 
all information desired. Letters of inquiry addressed to “* Ropert Hewirr, Jr., 93 Wall St., Cor. 
Sec’y”, will receive prompt attention, 






Regular Meeting, Thursday, Nov. 12, 1868.—The President in the chair. ‘Fhe Standing Com- 
mittee on Foreign Coins, through their chairman, Mr. Nexsen, made a report on several Byzantine, 
Armenian, and other Oriental coins received from the West and referred to them for examination. 





* Life of Mary. Harper’s ed. I. 231 n. 
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Communications were read from Messrs, Moore,. Davis, Cleneay, Winsor, Ely, P. Gschwend, 
Nelson, and Ezekiel. 

On proposal by Mr. Levick, Messrs. Jas. Nelson, of Cold Spring, N. Y., and H. C. Ezekiel, of 
Cincinnati, O., were elected Corresponding Members. 

In connection with the discussion of the coinage of Lord Baltimore, Mr. Parish presented a 
tabular view of the prices paid for its different denominations at the principal sales, 

The fourth Thursday in the month being Thanksgiving-Day, the Society adjourned to Thursday, 
Dec. 1oth. James Ouiver, Recording Secretary. 






BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Regular Monthly Meeting, November 5.—A Letter was read from the Director of the U, S. Mint, 
Hon. H. R. Linderman, saying that the proposed new issue of coins for the current year had not yet 
been struck for distribution, and that, if they should not be adopted by Congress, a few sets would 
be struck for sale. A Letter was also read from the Hon. C. H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H., a corre- 
sponding member, in regard to the Baltimore medal, mentioned in the report of the July meeting. 
(See Journal of Numismatics, Vol. 111., p. 29.) Mr. Bell writes: 

«Col. Nicholas Gilman, a member of the old Congress, brought the medal to his home in Exeter, 
from Philadelphia, it is understood, not far from the beginning of the present century. ‘The impres- 
sion of the Gilman family is, that it was presented to him by some friend in Philadelphia, but it is 
not known by whom. Col. Gilman presented the medal to his brother, the late Hon, Nathaniel 
Gilman, of Exeter, who gave it, a short time before his death, to a grand-daughter, the daughter of 
Dr, John T. Gilman of Portland, Maine. 

* Xx * * * * * * * * * * ** * * * * 

From the circumstance that nothing appears upon the medal, except the effigies of Lord and Lady 
Baltimore and their names, his with his titles, and hers with the epithet “ fairest and best”, I con- 
jecture it may have been executed on the occasion of their marriage. If so, it must date between 
1632 and 1640, as Cecil Calvert did not become Lord Baltimore till the former year, and had a son 
old enough in 1660 to be appointed Governor of Maryland”. Adjourned. 

Regular Meeting, Dec. 3.—A Letter was read from Dr. Ammi Brown, giving an account of his 
purchase of the Massachusetts pine-tree shillings, bearing the date of 1650, in the winter of 1855- 
’56, and relating what he knew of these pieces, which have since attracted so much attention and 
commanded such high prices. ‘The subject of their genuineness is to be investigated as thoroughly 
as possible, and the result will ere long be given to the public. A Letter was also read from Mr. 
R. A. Brock, of Richmond, Va., a corresponding member, inclosing for the Society a Missouri State 
bond, issued in 1862, in support of the cause of the Confederate States. A communication was 
received from the Rhode Island Numismatic Association, through its secretary, Mr. G. D. Hersey, 
accompanying a printed copy of the constitution and by-laws of the Association. A Letter from 
Mr. Appleton, dated Madrid, Nov. 14th, mentions the purchase by him of many American medals, 
some rare Roman coins, and various interesting pieces, in Munich and in the towns of Northern 
Italy. He speaks of having formed the acquaintance, in Paris, of a French numismatist who makes 
a specialty of collecting American coins, and who has some rare specimens, of which Mr. Appleton 
promises a description in another letter. 

The Society has received from Florence, in Italy, the prospectus of a numismatic journal to be 
published there under the title of Periodico di Numismatica e Sfragistica per la Storia a’ Italia, to 
appear every two months, beginning with August, 1868. Each number is to have thirty-two pages 
of letter press and two plates, 

Professor Haynes of the University of Vermont was present by invitation, and exhibited a 
collection of Greek, Roman, and miscellaneous modern coins belonging to the University. Among 
them were some quite good Greek autonomous coins, Athenian silver, coins of Alexander the Great, 
of the early and late Roman Empire, two curious old Venetian copper coins, American State coins, 
and English Tradesmen’s Tokens. Many of the ancient coins were in so worn a condition as to 
baffle any attempts at deciphering them. 

Dr. Fowle exhibited a set of English Colonial coins struck for use in China. They were proofs, 
and the coinage has never, it is said, been put in circulation; specimens of it being understood to be 
rare. The largest was a silver dollar, having on the obverse a filleted head of Queen Victoria with 
the legend “ Victoria Queen” and a Grecian border. On the reverse are some Chinese characters 
in the centre surrounded by the legend, “Qne Dollar, Hong Kong, 1866”. There were also a 
silver half-dollar, a twenty, a ten, and five-cent piece, of the same general type, together with a 
copper half-cent and mill, The latter resembled the rest, but it had a round hole in the centre, 
giving it the appearance of a small flat ring. Joun H. Exuis, Acting Secretary. 
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RHODE ISLAND NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION. 


Regular Meeting, Nov. 16, 1868.—Meeting called to order by the President at the usual hour. 

The minutes of the last meeting read and approved, and a letter received from Mr. John H. Ellis, 
of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Gorten read a paper on the Dorr Insurrection in Rhode Island, in 1841 and 1842; and 
exhibited a medal issued at the*time by the Suffrage Party. Obverse: coat of arms of Rhode 
Island surrounded by two branches of budding roses. Legend, ‘The people are sovereign”. 
Reverse: Roses in the center surrounded by the following, ‘‘ Free suffrage and equal rights. The 
right of every man to a voice and an equal voice in the government that rules over him”. This 
medal was struck in white metal, size 18. But two specimens are known. 

Through the kindness of Professor J. L. Lincoln, the Secretary was enabled to exhibit several 
hundred Roman Consular and Family coins; many of the latter very beautiful. These coins were 
recently brought from Europe, and are intended as the nucleus of a collection for Brown University. 

Adjourned to Dec. zist. G. D. Hersey, Secretary. 





THE RANDALL SALE. 


Pror. Cuas, E. Anruon, Editor Am, Fournal of Numismatics, New York. 
Dear Sir :—Our attention has been called to a communication in the November number of your journal, entitled, 
“Tue Ranpatt Sare In Putra,” over the signature of Edward Cogan. 

As this article rather injuriously reflects upon us as Managers of said coin sale, we ask the privilege of making a few cor- 
rections upon statements which have been doubtless, Aurried/y and unwittingly penned by our old, and honored friend, Mr, 
Cogan, That Mr. C. was disatisfied with the catalogue of the Randall saJe, we have the most positive evidence, from his 
own hand, in a private letter written us before the sale; and we also know, very positively, that his disatisfaction was not 
caused entirely by the “ over-description” of the coins in the late sale, but arose from another and most important cause, 
which, although written us in a confidential communication—and we have Mr. Cogan’: permission “to make full use of the 
idea”—we do not think proper, at present to make known; but, suffice it to say, that the reasons given by Mr. C, to us, 
why he did not purchase the full amount of his orders, were certainly good ones—not connected with the condition of the 
coins—and would have offended any honorable business man. 

Mr, Cogan,,in complaining of the description of the coins in the Randall catalogue, is very vague and indefinite. He 

tells us the “1794 Dollar was not up to the description”, but neglects to point out the discrepancy. In describing the rare 
dollars, how softly, and smoothly—and, we might say, swift/y—he glides over, and omits the fact that the 1848, "39, "$4, 
*52, and °58 dollars were beautiful, brilliant proofs, without a blemish on their glistening and glittering faces. So, too, in 
dealing with the half-dollars, he says, “the finest piece was the 1852", and this half-dollar was only catalogued “ very 
fine”, while there were at least a dozen unblemished, brilliant proof half-dollars in the series. Some of the latter pieces 
came out of proof sets purchased at N. Y. sales, and were remarkably beautiful. Again, Mr. C., in speaking of the 
quarter-dolls., is very meagre and unsatisfactory. He leaves the reader to infer that there were no silver quarters that could 
strictly be termed “ proofs”, while, on the contrary, there were a dozen brilliant, untarnished proof quarter-dollars. He 
also quotes, as an example (we presume) of “the rediculously low” prices the 1793 cents realised, the following: “ No. 
375) Si-25". He does not tell the reader that the number quoted reads as follows: “ 375, 1793 cent, Ameri, Poor, Very 
Rare”, In the name of numismatic wisdom, is that coin over-described ? We would take a bushel of the poorest of the 
poor Ameri's at the price realised at the sale. Neither did your correspondent, in giving the figures the 1799 cents reached, 
have the courage to say that ane depreciated the value byvexprggsing to buyers, before the sale, a doubt of the genuiness 
of the pieces. « 

We do not wish to take too aah of your space by following Mr. C.’s remarks categorically, and will say, before turning 
a period, that there is a slight mistake in the following line italicised by him ; ‘it was uncirculated for so rare a coin”, which 
we find near the close of our worthy friend’s letter. What we said when speaking of the “Inimica Tyrannus* (which 
was really and truly a sharp and very fine coin, but had the slightest, just the slightest, infinitesimal part of a hair—say horse 
hair—of a touch on the most prominent part, head of eagle), was this, “that it had been customary with all persons 
catalogueing collections, to omit the mention (on coins very nearly unique) of a spot so indistinct that a microscope would 
scarcely make the defect observable, and such excessively rare coins, in this condition, were usually described as uncircu- 
lated", This remark, or the substance of it, was addressed aloud to all present at the sale, and if Mr, Cogan recalls the 
subject he may readily see the error which he has unintentionally committed. The Half Disme of 1792 was catalogued as 
follows; “ Believed to be the finest offered at public sale”. Mr. Cogan says, Nor the finest ever offered at auction by a 
good many”, and yet he must put down the truth-telling figures, “ Twenty-four dollars” as the price it realised! We think 
Mr. Cogan would be somewhat puzzled to find a “good many” Half Dismes, if all the auction sales of coins that have 
occurred in the U.S. were collected, and as to finding many of this excessively rare coin, in as fine condition, or one 
that realised as much money, as the one in Randall’s sale, the idea seems rather preposterous, we may be mistaken, how- 
ever, Yours Resp’y, Mason & Co., 

No. 50 North roth St. 


Puitaperuia, Nav. 30th, 1868. 





299 State Sr., Brooxtyn, N. Y., 8th Dec., 1868. 


Docror Antuon, Editor, Ge. 

My Dear Sir :—In Mason & Co.’s Coin Magazine for this month, I find an article addressed to you, commenting 
upon my letter giving an account of the Sale of Mr. Randall’s Coins, held in Philadelphia on the 28th and 29th of October 
last, and intended for insertion in the present number of the AMERICAN Jovnnes, or Numismatjcs. I am sorry to be obliged 








* In Mr. Cogan’s account of the sale, he terms this coin, the ** Non Depenpgens Status", rather couctaive evidence that his communication 
was hurriedly penned. 
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to ask as a favor, that if possible, you will allow this reply to be inserted in the same number, and regret that I shall not be 
able to make the communication as brief as I could wish, but trust, that after reading it, you will find sufficient justification 
for my being allowed a larger space than in ordinary cases would be agreeable. 

Mr, Mason has thought himself warranted in saying that, from a private letter of mine, he has positive evidence that my 
motive, in giving the account of this sale, was not entirely to notice that the Coins were over-described, but arose from 
another and most important cause—that I had given Goop reasons for not doing something, and yet says, that these reasons 
would have offended any honorable man of business. The passage, at its conclusion, is worded so curiously that I will be 
flogged if I understand it. 

In consequence of this insinuation I feel myself compelled to enter into a much more detailed account of the cause of my 
being so thoroughly dissatisfied with the worthy Editor and his “ Aiders and Abettors”; and, if I say too much for Mr, M.’s 
weak nerves, I can only urge, in the language of a now popular play, that if you are “rough, you puts our back up, and when 
you puts our back up we shows our teeth, and when we shows our teeth we bites”. 

I shall now be obliged to state, from memory, the substance of what I wrote to Mr. Mason before and after the sale. In 
my first letter, I believe, 1 expressed my regret for, or dislike of, the high-flown terms he had used in describing some of the 
Coins, such as ** Gems”, “ Gem of the first water”, “Gem of Gems”, “ Brilliant”, “ Very Fine”, “ Magnificent”, “ An- 
other Gem”, &c., &c., and which created a doubt in the minds of several collectors, about the pieces generally being 
correctly described. I also asked Mr. Mason whether I should be allowed the same privilege, which had hitherto been 
always extended to me, by not only the owners of the property, but also by the auctioneers—that of taking away the Coins 
I purchased and sending the money as soon as received-—holding myself, of course, responsible for all I bought. The reply 
to this request was, that Mr. Randall had determined that he would send all my purchases on to my address for cash on 
delivery, at my expense, that Mr. R. had paid cash for the Coins, and that they were to be sold at any sacrifice. Mr. 
Mason knows best whether this was done or not. In the letter, to which the worthy Editor refers, I stated that Mr. 
Randall's determination had placed me in rather an awkward position, as my orders were very large, and I did not exactly 
see my way to pay for all the Coins I might have to purchase; and I added that it was possible he might, by this course, 
have thrown me overboard as a buyer for my my own stock. I also confessed that I felt hurt at the course his friend had 
thought proper to take, as it implied a want of confidence in me which, [ must say, I thought Mr. Mason could himself 
have removed. ‘The letter in reply intimated that the refusal alluded to was the secret cause of my dissatisfaction, by stating 
in unmistakable words, that “endeavor to conceal it as you might, it was curious to see how the truth would bubble to the 
surface”. I replied immediately, assuring him, on the unsullied honor of a man, that I was not influenced by this consider- 
ation, and I expressed my surprise that he should have attributed dishonorable motives to me; and yet, after he had received 
this letter, he allowed the offensive paragraph, to which I have referred, to appear in his letter to you. Mr. Mason labors, 
I think, under some delusion, when he says I did not buy to the full extent of my orders, because—with the exception of 
those pieces that were, in my opinion, unsatisfactorily described, and some few that went over my limits—I bought every 
Coin I wanted, and could have paid for double the quantity without any difficulty. 

The reasons for my being more than dissatisfied with all who had the management of this sale are the following; and I 
think, my dear Sir, that you and the collectors generally, will find them more than sufficient, without any necessity of my 
having resource to anything dishonorable to strengthen my position. In the first place, I considered that there was too 
much humbug in the whole affair. Some of the pieces had been put in—of which no notice had been given—and reserved 
at ridiculously high prices, by other parties who had been solicited to help the sale. I knew further that with the latter 
part of the catalogue Mr. Randall had no more to do than I had; and it was at least very generous of the former to father 
the whole lot. When I told Mr. R. that, if the best 1793 Cent had been properly described, I could, im extremis, have 
given a wery high price for it, he asked, how far it was from being uncirculated; and, when I told him a long way, he very 
coolly said: “ why it is uncirculated for a 1793 Cent”. Again:—he came up to me and addressed me in the following 
words : “ Mr, Cogan, there never was a collection of coins offered at public auction, so truthfully represented as mine is”, 
and added, as a convincing proof of the fact: “when a piece is pierced, I have said so”, Very proper, I admit; and now 
for something he said after the sale, which was, in my opinion, improper, and which I objected to on the part of the col- 
lectors. It was that in his next sale he intended to introduce a new rule: that, when a coin is bid up to a dollar, if anybody 
makes another bidding it shall not be less than twenty-five cents. If, however, he should make the attempt, I think he 
will very quickly find his course checked by the auctiliber ; or, by the collectors not attending the sale, and the evil will 
very soon cure itself. If any further proof is necessary to show that I had good reason to be dissatisfied with what had 
already transpired, it will be found in the additional fact, that when, upon calling on Mr, Mason the day after the sale, I 
told him that I thought the sale would do him no good, he replied: “If you had called upon me before the sale, I could 
have told you all about it. I did all I could to prevent it, and protested against these descriptions; but was obliged to 
yield”. Yield to what? Why, to the coins being over-described; and, when I again said it would hurt him, he 
exclaimed, with some earnestness: “ You must not blame me, you must blame the other parties”, Although, 1 believe, he 
would wish me now to blame him on/y, 1 think the fairest way is for his Aiders and Abettors to bear their share of it, and, 
therefore, I decline to do so. You will not wonder, after all I have reported, that I came away thoroughly disgusted at the 
manner in which the sale had been conducted, 

And now let me call the attention of your readers to the objections’ that Mr. Mason has raised against my report of the 
sale. He begins by charging me with having written Aurriedly. Granted; and here he has me on tqwo points: first, in 
regard to the Proof sets, which in this case were divided, and I never so much as gave them a thought, I believe all the 
collectors would know that I alluded to those that are seldom struck in Proof condition, The “ Inimica Tyrannis” I had 
called the “ Non Dependens Status”; and now only think of the candor of the writer, in throwing in a third point: I had 
called the 1852 half-dollar only very fine, which I find was described in the catalogue as Brilliant, Very Fine, Magnificent. 
“I thought in my letter I had said enough, and guite enough to satisfy Mr. Mason, about the coins being over-described. 
However, I was mistaken. I said the 1794 Dollar was not up to the description; but this is not enough, What on earth ~ 
does the good man want? It was described as “a Gem of the First Water”. I deny it was anything of the kind. Mason 
knows I hate humbug (and I wish Ae would put his foot down upon it), and, therefore, he could not expect me to be so 
definite as to say of it, in his own language, that “it Aad a slight, the slightest infinitesimal part of a hair of a touch on it™. 
This, I must say, appears to me vague enough—if not silly enough—at all events. Again, he is almost angry with me for 
not praising his Proof dollars, Why, he writes about these Proofs, as if no one but himself had ever seen or heard of such 
things before, and, as if they had never been offered in any auction sale! However, to mollify his anger, I say they were 
beautiful coins, “without a blemish on their glittering and glistening faces”, but no better than are often found at sales or in 
private hands. Touching the 1793 Cents, he would almost persuade the collectors that I thought they sold very low, 
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knowing all the while that, if properly represented, they would have brought four times as much as they did; but he unfor- 
tunately pitches upon that poor miserable wretch, lot 375, Ameri. Cent, which he truthfully says was described as poor and 
very rare; and then, in a quiet rebuking manner, very innocently says: “In the name of Numismatic Wisdom, was that 
coin over-described”? In the name of Numismatic common sense and truth, I say emphatically it was! It ought to have 
been called exceedingly or qwretchedly poor; but the worthy Editor says he would be glad to buy a Bushe/ of the poorest of 
the poor Ameri. Cents, at the price this apology for a cent, brought, say $1.25. My dear Sir, you could not easily impose a 
more troublesome task upon me tban that of endeavoring to squeeze out of him 624 cents each for two of them, unless 
indeed he could persuade some novice that they were not poor for so old a coin. The next attack is about the 1799 Cents, 
which dwindles down, at the conclusion of the sentence, to the one piece. In regard to the courageous part of his remarks, 
I think it is himself who has shown a want of courage, in not saying who it was that had depreciated the “ One piece”. 
Does it refer to me? If so, why not speak out like a man? I confess I was asked my opinion about the first cent in the 
catalogue, and I pronounced it an altered piece. Was it to be expected that every one who was dissatisfied with the descrip- 
tion of the coin was to hunt up Mr. Mason or his Aiders and Abettors, and make his complaint to him or them? If so, 
there would have been some lively work. Why should they? The Editor had said in his Magazine that he had described 
the coins, and spoke xnow1ncty about their descriptions, and that the collectors might depend upon tnem. 

About the Half Disme I say that I have known several sold at auction at $30 to $40, and some quite as good as the 
one in this sale sold at lower prices. The truth-telling figures of $24 amount to very little, as many coins bring much 
higher figures than their condition warrants. Mr. Mason knows more about the figures in this case than I do, as all I 
know is, that it was not knocked down to “ a party of the name of Fohknson” but to himself. I can tell our friend that, not 
very long before I left Philadelphia, I was shown some by a gentleman who had ten, just as perfect as when they left the 
die. Very preposterous, is it not? And now the Tit Bit of the Lot: The “Inimica Tyrannis”. Mr. Mason does not 
deny that he made use of the words “ It is uncirculated for so rare a Coin”; now, can this be wondered at, when he proves, 
if he proves anything, that it must have been so, as it required a microscope—I should think a tolerably powerful one—to 
discover that it was not. As I did not happen to have a microscope to take with me to the Randall sale, I was obliged to 
make use of a pair of eyes that I have carried about with me for now nearly sixty-six years, and could, by their aid, discover 
instantly that it was rubbed too much for me to bid upon it. I was not allowed to bid upon it conditionally, as the piece, I 
was told, did not belong to them. Now as the party, who put the piece in, was in the room (and even if he Aad borrowed 
it for the purpose of doing so), surely he had sufficient control over it to have given his sanction if he had been consulted. 
Had the piece been such as Mr. Mason has represented it to be—and which, without Aesitation, I deny in toto—I certainly 
ought to have endeavored to purchase it for my friend, and thereby secured my /ittle 10 per cent_commission, as he termed it 
some time ago, 

I will now leave this objection with one further remark, and it is this: that 1 am either no judge whatever of an uncirculated 
piece, or Mr. Mason has written the most contemptible, and, in some respects, unintelligible and withal untruthful twaddle, 
that ever was written, and he ought to have been ashamed to insert it in his Magazine. 

A few words more, and I have done. I told friend Mason, in one of my letters, that the exposure of these errors in the 
representations of the coins would do a great deal more Goop than harm, and that bolstering them up (and I may now add 
sneering at those who find fault with them, as I find is done in the same number of his Magazine, under the title of The 
Gem Coin Sale’’—and a precious gem of the kind it is, possibly written by one of his “ Aiders and Abettors”) will do a great 
deal more harm than good. Unless Mr. Mason was compelled to yield to others in the insertion of this article, it looks very 
much as if it had his sympathy; if so, I am sorry for him. I earnestly advised that worthy Editor, as a friend, to take no 
notice of my remarks about the sale, or, if he did, to say mighty little, and reminded him of an old English proverb, more 
forcible than elegant. At all events the advice was well meant. 

Finally, although in writing this communication I feel that I cannot be entitled to the compliment of having written 
‘‘ Multum in parvo”, I hope that when your readers see the tone of the remarks made by Mr. Mason, I shall not be charged 
with having written “ Parvum in multo”, I felt hurt and have written as I felt, and am willing to hope that it will not be 
altogether unproductive of some good result. Yours, faithfully, 

Epwarp Cocan. 


a _ = . wn 
REMINISCENCES OF COIN-COLLECTIN G.—Conrinuep. 


BY JOS. N. T LEVICK. 


But at the Gratz Sale, Mr. Cogan offered me, as a bargain, all the proof cents in the collection, for three dollars each, of 
which, without a moment's hesitation, I took advantage. Among them were the '21, '22, °29, with some of the thirties 
and forties, an opportunity which has rarely occurred since, and my only regret is that I ever parted with them, for they 
would prove of greater value now, than I realized for them at my sale. Morning, noon and night, I spent at Mr. Cogan’s, 
which gave me the advantage of getting the first chance of many of the best pieces he happened to procure. 

The *96 and ’97 cents, in uncirculated condition, Mr. C. supplied to the collectors at $3 to $4 a piece, but now they are 
difficult to be had, and command prices ranging from $10 to $15 each. In glancing over the catalogue of my sale, in 1859, 
I see that the ’94 Dollar, although described as poor, sold as low as $5.50. It would have been called fine by many whom I 
know, and was well worth $150, in comparison with the one which sold for $285 in one of the Woodward Sales. The 
1851 and 1852 Dollars, brought respectively $18 and $17. They have since been sold for more than double that amount. 
The .’55 Proof set, at $10, now readily brings $30. The °56 and ‘57 Proof sets, respectively $750 and $7.25, are now 
worth at least $25 per set. Among the Experimental Pieces, was sold the 1792 Pattern Cent for $66.50, which was, a few 
years ago, sold for $225. 

On one of my first visits to New York, in ’59, to attend a Coin Sale, I rather astonished. many of the New Yorkers, by 
the spirited manner in which I bid for pieces. 1 gained a bargain, however, as I purchased for one dollar, a ‘95 thick die 
cent, which set the Philadelphians wild when I exhibited it tothem. That piece afterwards realized the sum of $11, at my 
sale, and was bought by Mr. Wm. J. Jenks, It is, I presume, now owned by Mr. Seavey, of Massachusetts; I should like 
to buy it of him for double that price. I question if there is another of that type its equal in the country; at least, I never 
saw or heard of one. The ’96 Half-Cent in my Sale sold for $12. Oh! how cheap, alongside of the one I bought at the 
McCoy Sale for $120, In this manner I could go on to enumerate piece after piece, that sold low, in comparison with what 
they now bring, but it would necessitate the taking up of almost the entire catalogue. 
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Among the principal and most enthusiastic buyers at my sale, for Cents, was Mr. M. G. Gronberg, who purchased with a 
determination to secure most of my best cents. In a very short period he afterwards acquired a collection unsurpassed by any 
in Philadelphia. He sold this collection to Geo. F. Zehnder, of Philadelphia, for not less than $300, which was at that 
time said to be a high figure; and it was the subject of laughter that any one could be found so insane as to pay such a price. 
But what would be said of a collection in this city, owned by Mr. M. L, Mackenzie, which has cost him not less than 
twelve hundred (1,200) dollars ? 

While some of the Philadelphia collectors were in this excited condition, other cities were not behind hand, In the 
same year, 1859, several collections were sold in New York; those of Henry Bogert, Wm. L. Bramhall, J. D. Foskett, 
J. K. Curtis, and Henry Whitmore, Boston had a few, but no names of owners given, It is my desire to present in a 
future number of the Journat a list of the principal sales, or rather to mention such catalogues of those sales as are of any 
value, and especially catalogues of collections of merit; and I will also point out which sales consisted of perfect trash, so 
that their catalogues are not worthy of a place on the shelves of a library, being of no benefit as works of reference. By 
the far off and out of the way collectors, I should think, this list would be appreciated; and if I receive any encouragement 
to do so, I will make an effort to complete such a list. Almost every collector would furnish some interesting items for 
our Journal if he would set to work about it. 

A series of very pleasant articles could be formed by visiting the homes of various collectors to see their cabinets, and note 
down what they specially run on. Remarks might be made on their rarer and finer pieces. The collector might be criti- 
cised as a critic would an artist in a play, and thus, amateurs throughout the country would learn who were the principal 
collectors, who possessed the first cabinets, and where they were located. Very many collectors run on particular series, 
Some collect American pieces only, and among those are collectors of Cents; others combine the Half Cents, others again 
the American Silver, Patterns, Colonials, Medals, Tokens, Store Cards, and Copperheads, Others do not touch American 
coins, and are wholly ignorant of their native country’s coinage. Similar to such are some wealthy Americans who go 
abroad without ever having seen Niagara, Trenton Falls, the White Mountains, the Mammoth Cave, or “ Sing Sing”. 

American coin collectors, however, predominate. Hence the high prices which compel many of those, who would take 
pleasure in collecting more extensively, to confine themselves to the formation of such series as Store Cards and Copper- 
heads, In these you touch me, for I consider myself pretty well up in them, more especially Store Cards. I presume that 
among the best collections of Cards in the country are those of Col. J. L. Hodge, of Washington, John Hanna, N. Y., 
C. W, Idell, Hoboken, N. J., and I think also J. Carson Brevoort, and Major C. P. Nichols, both in connection with their 
splendid collections of Coins and Tokens. There may ba many more who take a deep interest in Cards, and I believe that 
among them are T. C. Day, Robert Downing, Cin., O,, E. Richards, Jr., and Francis Lepere, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Chas. 
I, Bushnell has a most perfect collection of rare Cards, but that series is a mere toy to the rest of his collections. 

In the Copperhead series, Mr. Edward Groh, of this city, ranks A 1, then Mr. Geo. B. Davis, and John Hanna, I have 
a fair collection of about 2,000 Copperheads, Mr. Groh, however, can boast of not less than 4,700. *I intend, some day, to 
furnish photographic plates of some of my rarest Cards, also to give a condensed list of the Copperheads in the cabinet of 
Mr. Groh, not a description of each piece, for that is already done in part, but showing the number issued in each of the 
cities and States, so that collectors, who wish to, can bring together those only of their’own locality, which is the case with 
me, for I have given attention to collecting those of all the Eastern States, whereas Mr. Groh embraces those of all the 
States. While I am on the topic of Cards, &c., I might as well take up the specialties of a few others, by naming 
A. Ramsey McCoy, who, it is conceded, has undoubtedly the most perfect and complete collection of National or Political 
Tokens, in all metals, in the country, In these he stands foremost. His brother, John F., is perhaps not far behind, for 
they assist each other. Mr. Robert Hewitt, Jr., is not to be overlooked in this respect, for he commenced collecting long 
before the Politicals were gone into so extensively, and when they sold cheaper. So it seems he foresaw the turn Politicals 
would take, and took advantage thereof to collect in time. Hence his collection, although perhaps not costing him as high 
as the forementioned gentlemen’s, is nevertheless valuable and rare. His collection of medals is quite equal to any in the 
city, excepting Mr. Bushnell’s. Mr. L. B. Smith, of this city, is young in Politicals, but has started a good foundation by hav- 
ing bought several small, but choice, collections. From the spirit with which he has entered into it, he will shortly be tread- 
ing on the heels of Mr. A.R. McCoy. I must not overlook my esteemed friend, Major C, P. Nichols, of Springfield, Mass., 
for I know his collection of Politicals alone is not to be sneered at; and if I mistake not, must be almost equal to Mr, A. 
R. McCoy's, for he has collected many years, travel ver the whole country, and given much attention to it. I could 
mention many more who collect Politicals, but if I did, there would be no end to it, and I must reserve some for a future 
article. : 

Mr. R. C. Davis, of Philadelphia, I wish to inform the readers, has a collection of Patterns and Experimental Pieces of 
the Mint that defies competition; and, without hesitation, I assert it. No one has better material for furnishing collectors 
and readers of the Journat with a most interesting article on Patterns. I hardly believe that he lacks a single piece that 
ever emanated from the Mint. I hope he will be induced to favor us with an article upon that subject. Pray, some exert 
their influence in our behalf, for I think, with a little coaxing, he could be induced to do so, His collection of Autographs 
is also excellent, but about it I cannot speak, as it is out of my line. I will leave that for Mr. C, D. F. Burns. 

As to entering into the merits of those who embrace everything in Numismatics, it would involve the necessity of mak- 
ing a Jist of some 300 or more collectors. We all know, however, that among the leading collectors can be mentioned the 
names of Messrs. Chas. I. Bushnell, M. A. Stickney, W. Sumner Appleton, Geo, F, Seavey, Heman Ely, Col, M. I. Cohen, 
Thomas Cleneay, M. Moore, Dr. Thos. A. Emmet, Dr, F. H. James, Joseph Reakirt. 


As collectors of Foreign Coins, may be mentioned John A. Nexsen, Jos. E. Gay, Capt. Wilson Defendorf, Col. James H. 
Taylor, James Earle, and E. B. Wynn. [To BE CONTINUED. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE OLD MINT. 


By a singular coincidence, in the very month for which our Journat was enabled, by the zeal and kindness of a friend, to 
exhibit a photograph of the cradle of our coinage, that interesting edifice met with the fate recounted beneath : 

The old brick building in the rear of Seventh street, adjoining the corner of Filbert, formerly used as the United States 
Mint, but lately occupied as a carpenter shop, was destroyed by fire early yesterday morning. The adjoining property was 
saved by the prompt appearance of the firemen. The building was of no especial value. To have removed its flinty walls 
with pick and chisel would probably have cost full as much as the material was worth. It was one of a line of ancient 
structures’of which"the equal in solidity is not now erected.—Phila, North American, Mon., Nov. 16. 





